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RUINS    OF    THE    COLISEUM 


V. 


4  MONG  the  many  stupendous  architectural  woiks  of 
xl.  antiquity  which  surprise  us  by  their  extent,  their  beauty 
and  the  wonderful  difficulty  of  their  construction,  the  Roman 
Coliseum,  or  Colosseum,  stands  out  pre-eminent.  Its  tuins 
refuse  to  perish,  and  there  they  stand  in  colossal  majesty,  the 
astonishment  of  all  beholders.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  picture, 
the  Coliseum  was  an  amphitheatre,  of  which  the  external 

walls   consisted  , 

of  four  tiers  of  j_fc 

arcades,  adorn- 
ed with  columns 
of  the  Doric, 
Ionian,  Corin- 
thian and  Com- 
posite orders. 
The  internal 
circumference 
was  1,600  feet, 
and  the  accom- 
modation pro- 
vided scats  for 
over  80, peo- 
ple. 1 1  i-  stal 
ed  thai  the  Em- 
pe  ror  \  esj  a- 
gian  causi  d  this 
theatre  to  be 
,  built,  occupy- 
ing 30  0  "'  oap- 
tive  Jews  in  the 
erection  of  it. 
It     dot        not 

-in.  however, 
to  bavc  bt  N 
completed      in 

.  ian'i  reign.     Titus,  the  destroyer  of  Jerusalem,  had 

tl,c  gratification  of  opening  ii   lor  Roman  sports;  I  ii   is 

euid  that  on  the  opening  day  be  caused  oi  er  IJ,O0U  wild  beasts) 
in  be  introduced  into  the  arena,  and  compelled  ooritive  Chris- 
liana  to  fight  with  them.  Vaal  cells,  or  rather  ranges  of 
cells,  wire  constructed  under  tin?  spectators'  galleries,  lor  the 
reception  of  wild  beasts,  panthers,  leopards  and  lions,  whiih 

were  the  combatants   in   these   i  rue'    |  astimes,     There   w.  i 

i,V 


also  gigantic  reservoirs  of  water  containing  such  supplies, 
that  when  occasion  required,  the  floor  of  the  Coliseum  could  be 
flooded  from  them  to  the  depth  of  several  feet;  and  on  the 
opening  day,  after  the  Christians  and  the  beasts  had  afforded 
pleasure  to  Rome,  the  entire  floor  was  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  water  upon  which  two  mimic  squadrons  performed  their 
evolutions,  and  went  through  the   performs  nee   of  a  sham 

naval      engage- 


ment. 

For  many 
years  the  Coli- 
seum was  the 
one  great  public 
recreation-place 
in  Home.  Suc- 
cessive emper- 
ors exerted 
themselves  to 
maintain  it  in 
all  its  original 
splendor,  and 
enormous  were 
the  sums  of 
mtmey  annually 
expended  upon 
repairs,  and  in 
keeping  up  the 
performances. 
When  the 
Goths  Faoked 
I!  0  m  e  the  y 
s  |i  a  re  d  the 
am  phi  I  heatre, 
and  until  the 
removal  of  the 

scat  of  imperial  government  to  Constantinople,  the  Coliseum 
ivm  preserved  in  all  its  integrity.  AIiit  thai  event  the  pur 
poses  for  which  the  Coliseum  was  built  wore  no  lunger  desir- 
able—the  ecclesiastical  government  was  averse  to  all  plays, 
games  and  spectacles,  except  where  ii  chose  specially  to  have 
the  ii.  The  Coliseum's  occupation  was  gone,  and  its  great 
bulk,  and  the  great  .store  of  Stone  contained  In  it,  proved 
obnoxious  to  the  desires  of  certain  dignitaries,  who,  l.eing 
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without  palaces,  thought  the  Coliseum  might  worthily  be 
utilized  in  furnishing  the  materials  for  building  them.  So 
the  Coliseum  served  in  lieu  of  a  quarry.  Paul  II.  built  St. 
Mark's  Palace,  Paul  III.  the  Farnese  Palace,  out  of  materials 
from  the  great  theatre,  and  other  prelates  and  church  princes 
followed  the  bad  example,  till  something  like  half  of  the 
Coliseum  was  swept  away,  what  remained  being  spared  not 
so  much  on  aesthetic  grounds  as  because  of  the  hugeness  of 
the  blocks,  which  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  indolent 
Italians  to  move  them.  On  the  floor  where  Corcyrian  and 
Corinthian  fleets  had  manoeuvred,  great  quantities  of  debris 
were  piled  up,  so  that  in  course  of  years  the  interior  was 
choked  with  rubbish  above  the  lower  galleries  on  which 
enthusiastic  spectators  had  sat  and  applauded. 

When  Pope  Pius  VII.  was  dethroned  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Napoleon  I.,  the  Coliseum,  in  common  with  many  other 
Reman  buildings,  was  cleaned  and  cleared. ,,  The  channels 
which  conducted  the  water  for  the  aquatic  exhibitions,  the 
iron  gates  which  were  opened  to  admit  the  wild  beasts  to  the 
arena,  and  the  bronze  rings  to  which  the  Christian  martyrs 
were  chained,  were  brought  to  light.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  far  the  French  emperor  would  have  gone  on  the  road  of 
restoration  had  he  continued  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 
He  dug  out  old  Rome  during  the  short  time  his  engineers 
were  in  the  city,  and  disclosed  in  all  their  beauty  and  reality 
some  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  past.  But  as 
soon  as  the  churchmen  got  back,  they  undid  no  small  portion 
of  the  great  emperor's  work,  actually  refilling  a  large  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  Coliseum  in  order  to  render  certain  chape's 
in  and  about  it  more  accessible. 

The  splendid  ruins  themselves  remain  as  Napoleon  left 
them;  and  ma3T  outlive  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  which  has 
despoiled  them,  as  they  have  outlived  the  imperial  dominion 
which  caused  their  origin. 


"THERE     IS    NO 
WITHOUT 


EXCELLENCE 

LABOR." 


BY    ROLLO. 


HOW  true  are  the  words  that  adorn  the  head  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor!  And  yet  how  many  there  are 
who  seem  to  attach  no  value  to  them;  who  are  seemingly  con- 
tent to  let  the  best  part  of  their  lives  slip  by  without  attempt- 
ing anything  that  would  tend  to  place  them  in  better  circum- 
stances, and  where  they  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  world 
instead  of  what  they  are  now — mere  nonentities  in  the  stream 
of  life.  One  reasoa,  perhaps,  that  such  persons  prefer  this 
sort  of  existence  to  one  of  more  benefit  to  themselves  and 
others,  is  lecause  of  the  exertion  that  is  necessary  to  aecom- 
pli.-h  a  desirable  end.  They  are  too  easily  discouraged  at  the 
thought  of  the  battles  to  be  fought  before  victory  can  be 
claimed  and  won.  Away  off  in  the  dim  future  perhaps  they 
have  had  visions  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  for  which  the  heart 
yearned,  and  which  would  have  proved  a  benefit  to  them;  but 
after  a  brief  pursuit  they  have  given  up  the  chase  and  drifted 
back  again  into  the  old  channel.  Now,  this  should  not  be. 
We  :-hould  not  expect  success  in  anything  we  undertake 
unless  we  strive  for  it  with  all  our  energies,  nor  will  we  get  it. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  of  this  "waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,"  instead  of  going  to  work  and  turning  it  up;  too 
much  reliance  on  chance,  instead  of  on  brain  and  muscle. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  the  excellence  to  be  attained  by 
labor  than   in  the  view  of  T'tah  to-day.     Once  a  howling  wil- 


Tell   your   trials   to   your    heart,  and   your    success   to   the 
world. 


derness — and  that  not  very  long  ago — but  now  how  changed ! 
This  metamorphosis  could  never  have  been  accomplished  save 
through  patient  and  unremitting  toil,  both  of  the  hands  and 
the  brain. 

Now  suppose  we  take  a  glance  at  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
become  famous  by  benefiting  the  world  in  some  way  or  other. 
We  may  glance  through  page  after  page,  book  after  book,  but 
we  will  not  find  a  place  to  show  us  that  they  gained  success 
without  working  hard  for  it.  They  labored  hard  day  and 
night,  in  privation  and  hunger.  Many,  during  the  long 
period  of  time  in  which  they  labored  at  their  inventions,  were 
friendless  and'  destitute,  and  this  nearly  or  quite  through  the 
whole  of  their  existence.  Some  died,  after  leading  a  life  of 
poverty,  before  they  had  finished  and  given  to  the  world  the 
product  of  their  brain;  but  their  partly-finished  inventions 
were  completed  by  some  one  else.  Many  failed  time  and 
again  when  they  had  imagined  themselves  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  success;  and  when  we  read  that  some  were  sadly  dis- 
heartened by  their  repeated  failures,  we  are  also  told  that,  by 
strenuous  exertions,  they  at  last  obtained  the  excellence  for 
which  they  had  been  so  earnestly  striving. 

The  great  men  of  the  world  have  not  always  been  those  who 
have  been  favored  by  fortune,  who  have  been  born  and  reared 
in  the  midst  of  what  the  world  call  advantages.  A  great 
many  have  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  lowly,  thus  proving 
that,  "'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  man,"  and  that  excel- 
lence in  anything  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of 
society.  Among  the  poor,  the  very  difficulties  that  would 
seem  to  have  proven  insurmountable  obstacles  in  their  way, 
have,  in  reality,  been  their  1  est  helpers,  for  they  evoked  the 
powers  and  brought  out  the  energy  that  lay  smoldering 
within  them,  only  awaiting  such  a  friction  to  start  it  into  life 
and  force. 

The  saying  that  "with  will  one  can  do  anything"  may  seem 
to  be  slightly  exaggerated,  but  when  we  come  to  read  of  the 
many  great  triumphs  that  have  been  achieved  in  years  past, 
and  that  are  being  accomplished  now,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

"Oh,"  says  one,  "I'll  never  be  anything  more  than  I  am 
now." 

Certainly  not,  unless  you  help  yourself.  If  you  aspire  to 
no  higher  or  more  useful  position  the  probability  is  that  you 
will  never  reach  one.  You  are  poor,  perhaps,  but  you  are  as 
wealthy  as  a  great  many  who  attained  to  eminence  before  you 
were  born. 

You  have  "no  capital  to  start  with,"  did  .you  say?  Oh  yes, 
you  have.  You  possess  health,  hands  and  brains,  and  these, 
coupled  with  energy  and  determination,  will  win  for  you  a 
better  position  than  that  which  you  hold  at  present.  But, 
above  all  things,  remember  that  excellence  is  not  attained  in 
one  month,  nor  in  a  year;  and  the  sooner  you  commence  to 
carve  out  a  name  for  yourself  the  quicker  will  you  reach  the 
goal  for  which  you  should  be  striving.  Remember,  too,  that 
however  poor  or  humble  you  may  be,  you  have  an  influence  in 
the  world,  and  it  rests  entirely  with  you  whether  that 
influence  shall  be  used  for  good  or  evil;  whether  your  name 
shall  be  held  in  respect  or  disrespect;  and  whether  ycu  will  be 
a  benefit  to  the  world  or  not. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  may  cite  some  instances  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  labor  in  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  great 
men  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
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A  M  0  N  G  THEDYA  K  S 


^AHE  Dyaks  of  B  irneo,  though  usually  considered  quite  a 
temperate  race  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  on 
certain  occasions,  such  as  public  feasts,  have  some  very 
extravagant  habits;  and  some  of  the  kinds  of  food  and  drink 
which  they  indulge  in,  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  well  worthy  of 
notice.  Thev  are  said  to  "roast  fowl  without  removing  the  feath- 
er?, tear  them  joint  from  joint,  and  so  eat  them.  They  have 
a  most  extraordinary  liking  for  viands  in  a  nearly  putiid  state, 
such  as  fish  or  molluscs  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  d>  compo- 
sition, eggs  black  from  age,  and  rotten  fru'f,  the  chief  being 
the  durian,  which  smells  like  all  the  other  dishes  put  together, 
but  with  a  sort  of  pacu'.iar  fragrance  of  its  oivn.  Even  for- 
eigners have  learned  to  like  the  durian,  but  they  have  not 
found  that  it  acclimatizes  them  to  the  bad  eggs,  burnt  feathets, 
and  very  'high'  fish. 

"This  very  remarkable  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut, 
slightly  oval,  and  is  covere  1  with  a  thick,  tough  skin,  armed 
with  sharp,  short  and  stout  spines,  the  bases  of  which  touch 
each  other.  The  skin  is  so  strong,  that  even  when  it  falls, 
a?  it  always  does  when  ripe,  from  a  considerable  height,  it 
does  not  break,  and  the  spines  are  so  sharp  and  hard,  that,  if 
a  durian  fills  on  a  man.  it  inflicts  a  very  severe  wound,  and 
causes  great  loss  of  blood. 

"When  possible  it  is  eaten  fresh,  as  it  falls  ripe  from  the  tree, 
but  it  is  often  cooked  while  still  green,  and,  when  especially 
plentiful,  is  preserved  in  jars  by  means  of  salt.  In  this  state 
its  natural  odor  is  very  great Ij  increased,  and  the  very  open- 
in  l'  ^f  a  jar  of  preserved  durians  is  enough  to  drive  a  stranger 
to  the  country  out  of  the  room. 

"Mr.  Wallace  gives  B  very  i  tcrest'lDg  account  of  a  durian, 
mentioning  that,  although  for  some  time  the  odor  of  the 
fruit  completely  deterred  him  from  tasting  it,  he  once  found  a 
ripe  durian  just  fallen  from  the  tree,  overcame  his  repugnance 
to  the  fruit,  tited  it.  ate  it,  and  became  from  that  moment  a 
confirmed  durian  eater.  The  following  passage  contains  bis 
description  of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  durian: — 

"'The  five  cells  ire  9atiny  white  within,  ami  are  each  filled 
with   an  oval  mass  of  cream ciplorecl  pu'p    embedded   in  which 

are  two  or  three  Beedi  about  the  size  of  chestnuts.  This  pulp 
is  the  ■  liable  part,  and  it-  consistence  and  flavor  are  indescrib- 
able. A  rich,  butter  like'  custard,  highly  flavored  with  almonds, 
gives  the  best  general  idea  of  it  bni  inti  nningbd  with  it  comes 
wafts  of  flavor  that  call  to  mind  cream  cheese,  onion  sauce, 
brown  -berry,  ami  other  incongruities 

11  'Then  there  isa  rich  glutinous  smoothness  in  the  pulp  which 
nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds  to  its  delicacy.  It  is 
neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet  one  feels  the  want  of 
,,,,11.  of  these  qualities,  for  it  is  perfect  as  it  is.  It  produces 
uo  n  H  i  i  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the  more  you  eal  of  it  the 
|,  ,  i  feel  inoliued  to  jtop.  In  fact,  to  eal  durians  is  a  new 
sensation  worth  a  voyage  to  the  Baal  to  experience.1 

•.Mi.  Wallace,  in  ramming  up  the  merits  of  the  various 
Cmit-  with  which  we  ire  acquainted, says  if  he  had  to  fix  on 
two  •  n'y.  which  would  represent  the  very  perfection  of  flavor 

and  n  lie-hint;  qualities,  he  would  chon-c  the   durian  and    the 

orange,  which  he  terms  the  king  and  queen  of  fruits. 

"Their  national  drink,  called  'tuak,'  is  worlhib  matched 
with  the  viand  4.      It  is  in  color  like  thin  milk,  and  it- odor  has 


been  forcibly  compared  to  that  of  five  hundred  negroes  drunk 
in  a  slave-pen.  The  same  traveler,  having  fortified  his  palate 
with  the  strongest  tobacco,  drank  some  of  the  liquid  in  honor 
of  his  host,  and  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  its  flavor. 
When  first  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  gives  the  idea  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk  gone  very  sour,  and  holding  in  solution  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brown  sugar  and  old  cheese.  When  it  is  swal- 
lowed, the  victim  is  conscious  of  a  suffocating  sensation,  as  if 
the  liquid  were  thickened  with  starch  and  a  great  quantity  of 
the  strongest  cayenne  pepper,  the  general  effect  produced  on 
the  novice  being  comparable  to  nothing  but  a  very  bad  attack 
of  sea-sickness. 

"Strange  to  say,  this  abominable  liquid  retains  the  strongest 
hold  on  three  millions  of  human  beings,  who  can  conceive  no 
greater  luxury  than  the  privilege  of  drinking  it  without  stint. 
At  their  feasts  it  is  kept  in  huge  bathing  jars,  and  is  handed 
about  in  all  kinds  of  vessels,  which  are  continually  emptied 
and  sent  back  to  be  replenished,  so  that  a  con'iuual  stream  of 
full  and  empty  ve-sels  passes  from  and  to  the  large  jars. 

"Even  if  the  warriors  who  are  invited  to  a  festival  were  to 
feel  inclined  to  sobriety,  they  would  be  forced  to  drink  by  the 
women, who  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to  make  every 
man  completely  intoxicated.  'No  Delilah  of  Europe  better 
knows  her  power  to  make  a  fool  of  a  strong  man  than  one  of 
these  Dyak  syrens,  nor  is  more  inclined  to  exert  her  fascina- 
tions.' " 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Dyak  women  seldom  drink 
this  intoxicating  beverage  even  moderately,  and  most  of  them 
never  indulge  in  it  at  all.  But  at  the  same  time  they  seem  to 
take  solid  pleasure  in  tempting  the  men — even  their  nearest 
relatives  or  betrothed  to  diiuk  to  the  greatest  excess. 


THE    ENEMY    THAT    CONQUERS. 


fTM  I  E  following  is  a   clipping  from  a   New  York  paper,  of  a 
!     recent  date: 
"A  middle-aged  man,  with  Napoleonic  features,  but  meanly 

clothed,     was    before     the     desk    of    the     51s(     Stieet     police 

station  last  evening.  One  sleeve  of  his  coat  hung  empty  at 
his  side.  'James  Maxwell,  of  the  5th  United  States  Cavalry,' 
he  replied,  when  the  sergeant  asked  for  his  name.  'I  was 
among  the  last  men  that  General  Phil.  Sheridan  mi  t  when  he 
dashed  through  his  retreating  troops  at  Winchester.     T  was 

still  fighting,  and  it   was  while  waving  my  hat  al  OVe  my  bead, 

to  welcome  our  gallant  general  as  he  came  to  the  front  at  the 
head  of  his  rallying  forces,  that  this  aim  was  shot  off.  1  was 
in  the  hottest  battles  of  the  rebellion — but  tint  holding  up  » 
flask  nearly  empty)  is  tho  only  enemy  that  ever  conquered  me.' 

lie  passed  the  night  in  a  cell." 

The  case   here  cited  is  not    a   solitary   one,  without    a  paral- 
lel, by  any  means.      [f  BO,  I  should  probably  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Could  a  single  install inly  bo  found  of  a  physically  brave 

man  eu  cumbing  to  the  attack  of  his  own  depraved  appetite, 

it    would    not    be    worthy   of  special    comment :    but,    alas!    the 

In  torj  of  CM  r\  civilized  nation  affords  thousands  of  similar 
examples, 

.lames    Maxwell     was    doubtless     B    brave    man         lie    hail 

unflinobingl]  fought  in  many  battles.     He  bad  risked  his  life 

for  his  Country.  He  had  faced  danger  and  endured  trials  and 
troubles  of  various  kinds  with  undaunted  courage;  and  yet, 
after  all,   lie  had  been  COOqUCn  d  liy  his  la-te    for  Strong  ill  ink 
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While  ready  and  willing  to  fight  to  the  death  in  opposition  to 
a  physical  foe,  he  capitulated  ingloriously  when  besieged  by 
so  small  a  thing  as  his  own  appetite. 

Can  this  be  true?  Is  it  possible  that  a  person  of  iron  will 
and  inflexible  courage  can  become  so  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
drinking  liquor  that  he  cannot  overcome  it? 

It  is  too  true.  Thousands  of  eases  are  on  record  of  strong 
men  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  drink  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  it  longer. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts  persons  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  so  fool-hardy  as  to  boast  that  they  can  indulge  in 
the  use  of  stimulants  as  much  as  they  like,  and  quit  it  when 
they  like.  Is  it  not  strange  that  men,  sensible  in  other  mat- 
ter*, will  dally  with  and  cater  to  au  appetite  that  has  brought 
suffering,  misery  and  death  to  so  many  thousands  of  their  fel- 
low creatures?  Is  it  not  inconsistent  for  men,  with  the  pre- 
tense of  seeking  happiness,  to  resort  to  the  very  course  that 
has  resulted  in  wretchedness  and  ignominious  death  to  so 
many  others?  How  much  better  than  suicide  is  it  for  a  man 
to  indulge  deliberately  in  drinking  that  which  has  proved  the 
death  of  thousands  of  others,  and  which  reason  should  teach 
him  would  result  in  like  manner  to  himself? 

The  mind  of  a  sensible  person  very  properly  revolts  at  the 
thought  of  drinking  a  draught  that  would  cut  his  life  thread 
in  a  few  seconds.  Why  should  we  look  with  any  less  abhor- 
rence upon  the  practice  of  drinking  liquor,  which  is  so  apt  to 
end  in  death  to  the  one  who  indulges,  after  entailing  years  of 
suffering  and  untold  misery  upon  those  dependent  upon  him 
for  support. 

Intemperance,  to  some  extent,  prevails  in  our  community.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  dram  shop  nor  a  liquor  saloon 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  But  how  is  it  to  day?  Look  on  our  main 
streets.  On  the  right  and  on  the  lefc  can  be  seen  saloons  and 
various  other  places  where  liquor  of  all  kinds  may  be  pur- 
chased. 

Let  us  hope  that  none  professing  to  be  Latter  day  Saints 
evf.i  enter  these  places.  But  alas!  there  are  some,  bearing 
the  name  of  Saints,  who  frequent  them,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  liquor. 

To  those  who  are  guilty  of  thi-  habit,  whether  young  or  old, 
let  me  say  in  a  kindly  manner:  Beflact  for  a  moment.  Think 
of  the  fearful  consequences;  of  the  many  who  have  filhd  pre- 
mature graves;  of  those  who,  once  rich,  am  now  poor;  of  tho-e 
who  were  once  happy,  but  who  are  now  dejected  and  miserable, 
in  consequence  of  such  indulgence.  Try  from  this  moment  '0 
wean  yourselves  from  tie  evil  practice,  or  d  by  the  help  of  the 
Lord  you  can  do  SO. 

To  the  young,  let  me  quote  the  words  i  f  Paul:  "Touch  not, 
ta-te  not.  handle  not." 

l>o  we  believe  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants?  Yes.  Do 
we  believe  that  revelation  called  "The  Word  of  Wisdom?" 
Yes.  What  does  if  say  in  relation  to  strong  drinks?  I  will 
quote  a  few  words:  "Strong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly.  I  i  t 
for  the  washing  of  your  bodies." 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  words?  Our  Heavenly  Father 
— the  (rod  of  Abraham.  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Do  we  believe  in 
the  theory  of  this  wise  and  good  counsel?  Yes,  but  we  do  not 
practice  it  to  the  full  extent.  If  a  parent  were  to  warn  his 
-on  of  some  impending  danger,  and  be  heeded  not  the  warn- 
ing, he  would  have  to  abide  the  consequences.  So  will  il  be 
with  us  in  regard  to  the  counsel  given  us  by  the  Almighty. 

Those  who  read  the  INSTRUCTOR  are  not  apt  to  be  of  that  class 
who  are  addicted  to  the  vice  which  I  have  written  about;  but 
f  an  effort  of  mine  can  prevent  one  of  them  from  yielding  to 
it  in  the  future,  I  shail  feel  gratified. 


Let  us  strive  to  do  right  at  all  times.  Let  us  shun  tempta- 
tion of  every  kind,  and  try  to  conquer  the  vicious  propensities 
of  our  natures,  and  submit  to  no  influence  but  that  of  the 
Almighty;  and  in  doiug  this  we  will  fulfill  rhe  mission  for  which 
we  were  placed  here  upon  the  earth. 


THE   T  O  I  3 L  F  T 


BY     HANNAH    T.     KING. 


( Continued. 


~WJR  now  come  to  the  sixth  box  of  the  "Toilet."  the  label 
»  »     of  which  we  are  to  understand  represents  "Benevolence," 
though  it  read  : 

A   FINE   ETE   WATER. 

Benevolence  is  the  soil  from,  whence  spring  love  and  charity 
to  all  mankind,  patience  and  forbeirance  to  tho;e  about  us, 
and  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  serenity  to  ourselves. 
It  ought  to  be  the  ruling  principle  in  woman,  for  on  her 
devolves  the  office  of  nurse  in  sickness,  the  "ministering 
angel"  in  :  ffliction,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  down- 
trodden, and  ever  the  protectress  of  the  orphan.  Without  a 
large  share  of  this  divine  virtue  she  would  be  incipableof 
fulfilling  the;e  difficult,  but  most  important,  duties.  \  woman 
(especially  if  she  be  a  wife  and  mother)  will  have  a  constant 
demand  for  ber-.'olence,  patience  and  forbearance.  It  is  hers 
to  "pour  the  oi  and  wine"  of  sympathy,  of  consolation,  and 
especially  of  c  rity,  into  the  wounds  whi'-h  grief  and  care, 
and  perhaps  w  ing-doing,  have  made.  It  is  hers  to  be  the 
friend  in  advert  "  that  "ftieketh  closer  than  a  brother."  It 
is  hers  to  il!  rsti  te  the  beautiful  words  of  Pope— and  which, 
as  a  life-afflicted  nan,  be  no  doubt  understood  practic.'.lly: 
"Not  the  bright  stars  that  night's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  a-  the  tear  that  breaks 
For  others'  woes  down  virtue's  manly  check- 1" 

Women  have  been  considered  as  placed  in  a  subordinate 
situation  in  the  scale  of  creation,  but  their  duties  are  never- 
theless high  and  important;  and  their  influence,  whether  good 
or  bad.  though  often  secret  and  unacknowledged,  is  powerful 
and  pervade1  all  ranks  of  societ}'.  Who  but  woman  forms 
the  infant  mod  that  is  hereafter  to  become  a  1  illar  in  church 
or  state,  a  legislator  or  civilian,  a  member  of  society  and  the 
head  of  a  family?  And  however  elevated  or  obscure  the 
individual  ma;,  be,  whether  the  bias  given  be  improper  or 
judicious,  the  cfTtct  of  such  influence  must  be  undoubted. 
If  a  woman  is  uninfluenced  by  virtuous  principles,  and  is  the 
sport  of  every  wayward  and  frivolous  passion,  how  can  she  be 
capable  of  forming  aright  the  pliant  mind  of  infancy  for  time 
and  eternity?  She  must  first  gain  an  ascendency  over  herself, 
bring  every  wayward  and  rebellious  passion  into  subjection, 
and  cultivate  her  own  faculties  before  she  can  be  competent 
for  so  important  a  trust. 

Then,  my  dear  young  sisters,  believe  no<  those  who  would 
persuade  you  that  women  are  so  insignificant  that  they  are 
scarcely  accountable  creatures.  This  has  bi ••  n  the  blunder  of 
ages,  and  men  are  only  just  awaking  from  this  deadly  slumber. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  women  are  rational,  responsible  and 
accountable  creatures;  and  woman  is  a  giftel  being  when  her 
faculties  are  filly  developed.  As  it  is,  we  only  see  glimpses 
of  the  grandeur  of  woman's  character. 

Woman's  duties  in  this  life  are  trying  and  iduous — so 
arduous  that  we  see  numbeis  every  day  failing  in  rh.  business 
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of  life !  They  must  possess  constant  self-deniel,  self-control, 
"the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove," 
strength  of  mind  and  nerve,  firmness  and  decision.  The 
temper  (constantly  exposed  to  all  the  petty  tantalizing  cares 
and  vexations  of  life)  must  he  under  strict  keeping,  or  it  will 
inevitably  become  soured,  especially  where  consciousness  and 
responsibility  are  keenly  felt. 

A  well-regulated  temper  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  and 
most  difficult  acquirement;  and  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
faculties  should  be  summoned  to  guard  it,  so  desirable  is  it  to 
possess  a  serene  and  cheerful  temperament,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  firmness  and  decision,  and  not  allowing  one's  self  to 
degenerate  into  supineness.     All  extremes  have  to  be  avoided. 

Benevolence  enables  us  to  bear  with  the  failings  of  those  we 
are  associated  with,  knowing  that  we.  ourselves,  are  not  per- 
fect, to  make  allowances  for  the  delinquencies  of  servants, 
children,  a-ssociates  and  friends.  It  will  displace  pride  and 
substitute  humility. 

If  we  would  search  our  hearts  diligently  we  should  fiod  that 
pride  smothers  many  of  our  better  feelings.  Let  us  then 
endeavor  to  cultivate  benevolence  and  humility,  and  every 
virtuous  impulse.  Is  a  demand  made  on  your  purse  for  a 
benevolent  purpose?  Give  freely  as  much  as  you  can.  Spare 
with  prudence,  always  keeping  in  view  the  good  maxim: 
''justice  before  generosity." 

In  your  own  home,  the  center  to  which  all  your  virtues 
should  converge,  you  will  find  ample  scope  for  active  benev- 
olence. The  scripture  summary  of  a  good  woman  is  beautiful; 
but  I  have  not  room  for  it  this  time. 


CHIHUAHUA 


liY  J.    V..    s. 


THE  city  of  Chihuahua  is  situated  on  the  .-outh  side  of  a 
ravine,  and  on  the  side  of  a  gradually-sloping  bench,  or 
hill.  It  i<  about  two  miles  east  and  wot,  by  one  mile  in  width, 
and  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants.  The  blocks  are  very 
small,  and  solid  with  buildings,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  the 
same  height.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and  irregular. 
The  principal  houses  are  built  of  hewn  sandstone,  very  nicely 
sculptured,  and  the  sidewalks  arc  of  the  -ame  material,  but 
tin-  principal  streets  are  paved  with  cobble  rock. 

Nearly  all  Mexican  houses  have  flat  roofs,  generally  covered 
with  mud,  but  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua  they  are  covered  with 
a  kind  "f  cement,  through  which  water  c-annot  penetrate. 
'flu;  plazas,  walks  and  drives  are  adorned  with  ttccs,  al-o  Mats 
of  Btone,  finely  sculptured,  and  the  whole  very  beautifully 

designed  and  executed:  especially  the  plaza  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city.  In  this  plaza  there  isa  tine  fountain,  which  supplies 
the  gr<  ater  portion  of  the  town  with  water  lot-  culinary  pur- 
The  entire  plaza  11  adorned  in  line  style  with  flowers. 
n,,  dirubs,  beautiful  walks  ol  cut  sandstone,,  and  seal  or 
benchc!  made ofcemi  ot,  nicely  figured,  !ia\  iog  the  appearance 
of  hem     sculptured.     The  ohuroh  (Catholic]  in  this  city  is 

paid  to  be  the  s< ad-heal  one  in  old  Mexico  and  it  is  truly 

quite  an  imposing  edifice  when npared  with  tl 'her  build- 

Li'  i  mn  try.  It  i.-  built  of  bewn  stone,  is  1 .10  feel 
high,  and  in  tie-  Gothic  style.  Thirteen  imaged  life  size, 
representing  the  father,  Son  and  eleven  of  the  apostleB,  are 

carved    in    -lone    in   the   frODi    wall  of  the  church.      Theie  are 

also  images  of  angels,  >ainta,  etc,  and  the  inside  i-  '-cry  nicely 
fioished,  and  contains  quite  a  number  of  very  floe  specimens 


of  painting.      It  was  built  by  Italians,  and  they  were  twenty 
years  in  completing  it. 

Upon  our  arrival  there  we  visited  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
He  treated  us  very  kindly,  invited  us  to  preach,  and  offered 
us  the  theatre  to  preach  in.  We  were  favored  with  a  good- 
sized  audience  which  was  addressed  by  Elder  D.  W.  Jones. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  a  blind  man  arose  and  requested 
the  privilege  of  speaking;  but,  as  wc  did  not  know  his  motive, 
he  was  not  allowed  the  privilege.  A  general  invitation, 
however,  was  extended  to  all  who  might  wish  to  hear  and  learn 
more  about  the  gospel,  to  visit  us  at  our  quarters.  The  next 
morning  the  blind  man  called  on  us,  and  said  that  he  had 
learned  about  the  gospel  from  the  Bible;  but  that  he  had  no 
right  to  preach  it.  because  he  had  not  been  authorized  to  do 
sa  by  proper  authority;  and  he  had  come  to  the  capital  to  see 
if  he  could  get  that  authority.  He  said  that  when  he  heard 
Elder  Jones  he  knew  he  had  the  authority  he  was  seeking  for, 
and  he  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  it  in  the  meeting  the  night 
before.  He  seemed  very  thankful  to  hear  what  we  had  to  tell 
him,  and  said  that  the  people  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived 
would  receive  us  and  the  gospel,  for  he  had  preached  it  to 
them  and  had  had  several  arguments  with  the  priest,  and 
a' waj  s  came  off  victorious.  We  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  selec 
tions  from  the  Book  of  Mormon,  translated  into  the  Spanish, 
and  a  New  Testament,  intending  to  visit  his  town,  but  we  did 
not  go  there,  and  consequently  have  never  seen  nor  heard  from 
him  since. 


Density  of  Different  Seas.— Surprise  has  been  expressed 
that  vessels  which  go  direct  to  Sebastopol  take  a  smaller  cargo 
than  if  they  were  only  to  go  to  Constantinople,  or  that  they 
diminish  their  cargo  in  the  latter  port  before  entering  the  Black 
Sea.     The  reason  is  this: 

The  density  of  the  water  of  different  seas  is  more  or  less 
considerable,  and  the  vessels  which  sail  in  them  sink  in  the 
water  more  or  less,  according  to  that  density.  The  density 
arises  from  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  water,  conse- 
quently, the  salter  the  sea  is,  the  less  a  vessel  enters  it.  As, 
too,  the  more  sail  a  vessel  carries  the  deeper  she  penetrates 
the  water,  it  follows  that  the  more  water  is  salt  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  sail  that  can  be  carried.  Now  the  Black 
Sea  being  sixteen  times  less  salt  then  the  Mediterranean,  a 
vessel  which  leaves  Toulon  or  Marseilles  for  Sebastopol  must 
take  a  smaller  cargo  than  that  which  only  goes  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  a  i-till  smaller  one  if  it  is  to  eutcr  the  sea  of  A /.oil, 
which  is  eighteen  times  less  salt  than  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
known  that  the  Mediterranean  is  quite  as  salt  as  the  Atlantic, 
once  more  than  the  Adriatic,  live  times  more  than  the  Caspian 
Sea,  twelve  times  more  than  the  Ionian  Sea  and  seventeen 
times  more  than    the  Sea    Marmora.      Tin'    I  lead  Sea  contains 

more  Bait  than  any  other  Beaj  it  is  asserted  that  two  tons  of  its 
water  yield  589,  pounds  of  salt  and  magnesia. 


Nvn  REis  the  only  workman  to  wh  mi  no  material  is  worth- 
ier   ihe  only    chemist  in  whose  laboratory    there  are  no  waste 

products,    and  the  only  artist  whose  compositions  are  infi- 
nitely varied,  and  whose  fertility  ol'invention  i~  inexhaustible. 


Errati  \i.     A  typographical  error  occurred  in  our  last  num- 
ber,  in  the  i.ih  line,  second  column,  page  130.     Instead  of 

reading      the  wolf  anil  the    camel,"  it  should    read,  'the  wolf 
and  the  I, mil,  at  the  stream." 
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01  have  all  hoard,  probably;  of  the  Indian 
Territory.  It  is  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
between  Kansas  and  Texas  on  the  north 
and  smith,  and  between  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  on  the  east  and  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west.  Many  years  ago  the 
Cherokees,  Choetaws.  Chickasaws,  Creeks 
and  Serninoles  were  tribes  of  Indians  living 
east  nf  the  great  Mississippi  River.  The 
whites  settled  on  their  lands  and  all  around 
them.  They  were  in  the  way  of  the  whites. 
Trouble  followed.  The  two  peoples — that  is, 
the  whites  and  the  reds — could  not  live  peace- 
ably together.  Government  finally  proposed  to 
the  Indians  to  buy  them  out,  and  to  move  them 
to  tie-  country  west,  now  called  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  Indians  did  not  like  to  go.  They  loved  their 
Ian  1.  Their  fathers  and  forefathers  had  lived  there; 
they  had  been  buried  there.  They  themselves  had 
been  horn  there.  They  knew  no  other  country.  But  they 
could  not  live  there  in  peace.  The  whites  were  strong  and 
uumerous.  They  had  seen  thecountry.  They  liked  it.  They 
wanted  it  as  a  home  for  theiu  and  their  children,  and  the  Indians 
hail  to  fight  or  leave  the  land.  Some  of  them  did  fight:  but 
what  was  the  use?  They  were  few;  the  whites  were  many. 
They  had  but  few  weapons,  and  they  not  the  best;  the  whites 
had  plenty,  and  they  were  the  most  improved.  So  those  who 
were  not  killed  hail  to  promise  to  leave.  It  was  betterto  leave 
and  go  to  a  new  and  strange  land,  than  to  be  killed. 

Treaties  were  made  by  the  Government  with  the  various 
tribes,  in  which  many  promises  were  made  to  them.  Among 
other  rights  they  were  to  have  the  right  of  self-government. 
Each  tribe  was  to  hold  its  lauds  in  common.  The  land  belonged 
to  all,  and  could  not  be  sold  except  with  the  consent  of  all. 
Xo  one  could  become  a  citizen  or  a  member  of  a  tribe  without 
tic  consent  of  the  tribe.  The  Government  promised  in  the 
treaties  that  they  were  to  have  these  lands  forever. 

These  tribes  moved  into  the  Indian  Territory,  and  have  lived 
there  now  for  very  many  years.      Since  these  five  tribes  moved 

tin-re.  tiny  have  become  partly  civilized.  They  have  line 
schools,  and  tiny  cultivate  the  earth,  have  line  farms  and  raise 
all  kinds  of  stock.  Other  Indian  tribes  have  been  moved  there 
of  late  years,  tun  I  for  them  the  Government  has  set  apart  tracts 
of  land.     Manyofthem  are  known  as  wild  Indian-.     Hut  they 

.ire  following  the  example  of  tl thers,  and  in  many  instances 

are  trying  to  cultivate  the  ground.  From  the  best  accounts 
which  we  can  get,  these  Indians  would  prosper  if  they  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  the  white- did  not  intrude  upon  them. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  white-  who  co\  et  their  lands.  The 
Indians  were  told  before  they  left  their  old  homes,  that  if  they 
woidd  move  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  make  runtii  for  the 
white-,    they   should    have    no   further   trouble.      But  they  arc 

beginning  to  feel  the  same  trouble  now  which  they  had  before. 
Covetous  white  men  appear  determined  to  get   possession  oi 


•heir  country.  It  is  too  good  for  Indians.  Within  a  few  weeks 
past  Government  has  had  to  send  soldiers  to  keep  the  whites 
out  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  started  the  story  that  silver 
and  gold  mines  had  been  discovered,  and  pretended  they  were 
going  to  dig  in  the  mines.     But  they  have  been  stopped. 

They  will  not  rest  satisfied,  however.  They  seem  determined 
to  get  into  that  country.  Bills  have  been  introduced  into 
.Congress  several  times  of  late  years,  to  organize  the  Indian 
Territory  into  the  Territory  of  Oklahona.  Oklahona  is  formed 
of  two  Choctaw  words — oMa,  nation  or  people,  and  hona,  red. 
So  it  means,  "jRed  nation."  If  this  bill  were  to  become  a 
law,  it  would  break  up  the  tribes.  It  would  give  all  the  whites 
and  negroes  who  are  in  the  country  or  who  might  go  in,  a 
right  to  vote  and  to  control  it.  It  would  divide  up  the  lands 
and  give  each  Indian  a  small  piece,  and  open  the  rest  for  sale 
and  settlement.  It  would  bring  the  Indians  under  the  laws  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  Indian  government 
would  be  abolished.  This  would  break  all  the  treaties  made 
with  the  Indians,  and  would  produce  all  the  evils  which  they 
were  told  they  would  avoid  if  they  would  only  go  to  that 
country. 

Do  the  Indians  desire  this?  Xo;  they  protest  against  it. 
They  have  Delegates  in  Washington  who  tire  doing  all  they 
qan  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  They  say  it  means 
ruin  to  (he  Indian.  Better  declare  war  against  them,  they  say, 
and  kill  them  all  off,  than  do  this.  'That  would  be  the  more 
manly  course.  They  say  bad  whites  would  go  in,  who  would 
take  every  advantage  of  them,  who  would  impose  upon  and 
rob  them,  and  with  whom  they  could  not  live  in  peace.  They 
plea  1  to  be  left  to  themselves.  They  are  peaceable,  they  are 
happy,  they  do  not  intrude  upon  or  hurt  the  whites.  They 
have  far  better  schools  than  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  they 
are  doing  weil.  They  ask,  why  they  should  be  disturbed  and 
have  measures  forced  upon  them  which  they  do  not  want? 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  these  people  cannot  be  left 
alone?  Is  it  not  strange,  also,  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  can- 
not be  left  alone?  There  are  people  who  are  not  content  to 
live  by  their  own  exertions.  It  is  this  class  who  want  to  crowd 
the  Indians  out.  They  are  members  of  this  c'ass  who  would 
like  to  crowd  the  "Mormons' '  out.  They  want  to  rob  somebody. 
A  weak,  friendless  people  like  the  Indians  are  the  right  ones, 
they  think,  to  plunder.  They  have  only  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  them,  make  every  one  believe  they  are  very  bad  and 
should  be  punished,  and  then  they  can  be  robbed.  If  the 
Indians  cry  out  about  being  robbed,  no  one  will  believe  them, 
or  if  one  does,  he  will  say  it  serves  them  right.  This  is  the 
course  which  many,  who  are  no  better  than  thieves,  would 
take  with  the  Indians.  Then  there  are  others  who  do  not  like 
to  see  the  wild  tribes  going  into  the  Indian  Territory.  They 
do  not  want  them  as  neighbors.  If  the  Indian  Territory  is 
organized  into  the  Territory  of  Oklahona,  then  the  whites 
will  press  in,  the  Indians  will  lose  control  of  it,  and  will  be 
driven  out,  or  die,  or  be  absorbed  and  lost  sight  of.  On  this 
account  many  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
perhaps  Texas,  would  like  a  change  made  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

It  is  sometimes  unfortunate  for  a  weak,  friendless  people  to 
have  good  lands  and  inviting  homes.  If  the  Indians  had  a 
poor  country,  and  were  wretched  and  poor,  no  one  would  covet 
what  they  had.  But  when  they  are  in  good  circumstances, 
have  a  good  country  and  are  comfortable,  they  become  objects 
of  envy  and  dishonest  people  want  to  rob  them. 

President  Young  often  told  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  Utah 
Was  a  most  excellent  place  for  Saints  to  live  in — it  was  a  good 
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placj  ia  which  to  raise  Saints.  There  was  a  great  amount  of 
wise  philosophy  in  the  remark.  Poor  as  our  country  was  and 
is  now,  in  some  respects,  hard  as  it  is  to  raise  crops  in,  compared 
with  California  or  the  valW  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  a  land 
which  our  enemies  have  envied  us  the  possession  of.  They 
would  like  to  take  it  from  us.  They  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  get  control  of  it.  But  how  much  greater  a  temptation  it 
would  have  been  had  it  been  a  rich  an  1  fruitful  land?  We 
must  be  content  to  live  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  continent 
for  a  little  while  yet — that  is,  as  long  as  the  wicked  rule.  The 
Lord  will  bless  our  land  and  make  it  beautifd1,  wherever  we 
go.  And  by  leading  us  to  these  valleys,  lie  has  placed  in 
where  we  can  get  the  training  necessary  to  m;ike  us  the  people 
He  designs  we  shall  be. 

But  to  return  to  the  Indians.      They   have   been   greatly 
wronged    and    abused. 
This  nation  has  much  to 
answer  for  in  this  respect. 
A  day  of  wrath  and  ven- 
geance will  come,  unless 
there  is  heartfelt  repent- 
ance.    Instead  of  crowd- 
ing and  wrorging  the  In- 
dians, the  nation   should 
foster    and    treat    them 
kindly.     They  should  be- 
come nursing  fathers  and 
nur,-ing  mothers  to  their. 
They  should  teach  them 
all  in  their  power,  ami  en- 
deavor to   make  them  a 
pleasant    and    attractive 
people,    instead    of    the 
idle,    loathsome    people 
they  are  now.     Will  the 
nat  on  do  this?     We  fear  nor. 
take  the  consequences. 


a  building  that  we  may  feel  justly  proud  of.  The  work  of  fin- 
ishing it  is  processing  finely,  under  the  supervision  of  Brother 
Henry  Grow.  who.  by  the  way.  is  deserving  of  mote  credit 
than  he  has  yet  received  not  only  for  his  efficient  labors  upon 
this  building,  but  also  upon  the  Large  Tabernacle,  which  latter 
building  he  designed  and  mperintended  the  construction  of, 
though  it  has  not  been  so  uodf  r^tood  general'}'. 

We  hope   to   see   at  least    15,000    persons  present   at    the 
jubilee,  an  1  can  promise  those  who  attend,  a  mufical  treat. 
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VIEW    dl'    TIIK    INTERIOR    OF 

If  n  >;,  then  the  nil  ion  mujt 


THE  LARGE  TABERNACLE. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    OF  JULY 


rpilK  corning  _'ttb  of  duly,  the  ihirty-secood   anniversary  of 

1    the  advent  of  the  Pioneers  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  is  to  hi 

celebrate  d  in  Salt  Like  City  by  o  grin  1  cone  irt,  or  jubilee,  in 

the   La'L'c-  Tab  -made,    for  the   benefit  of  the    New   Stake 

Tabernacle,  which  is  now  being  built.    The  objee  is  a  g 1 

one,  the  1 1  iy  is  one  of  all  other-  whirh  we  should  celebrate, 
and  we  doubl  not  that  the  occasion  will  be  n  happy  one.    The 

commiltei  which  has  1 n  appointed  to  prepare  the  progi  amine 

consults  of  Brothers  Geo.  Careless,  C.  J.  Thomas,  A.  C. 
Smyth,  T.  C.  Griggs,  Mirk  Croxall  and  II.  G.  Wbitney,  and 
the  varied  talent  al  t L <-i r  command  ia  sufficient  to  insure  the 
.I,  ■  •  !ss  ol  the  performances. 

The  Sunday  School  ohildren  will  take  pari  in  the  exercises 
by  singing  three  sung-  "To-day,"  "The  8tand»rd  Bearer'1 
BDd  "When  Jesus  Shall  C  on.' in  His  Glory,"  and  preparations 
will  be  m  ide  immediately  to  have  the  schools  throughout  the 
Stake  that   are   larking  cfficieil   mutica!   leadei  I  by 

persons  who  are  oap  ible  of  training  them  in  ringing  thea  •  three 

-  uilm.    The  intention  is  to  hare  them  practifed  tl gblj 

by  all  th"  ohildren  before  th  idaj  arrives. 

Thei  |  iblio  building  in  the  Staki    o  much  led  as 

the  New  Tabern  tele.     VI  should  be  inter  nte  I  iu  its  en  otion. 
Besides  being  very  nseful,  it  will  be  an  ornament  t"  our  Oityi 


N  the  24th  of  tie  present  month,  the  old  folks  of  Salt  Lake 
City — those  over  seventy  years  of  age— are  to  have  their 

annual  excursion.  The 
grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers in  the  commu- 
nity, who  have  had  the 
]iri\ ilege  of  enjoying  the 
previous  excursions  for 
the  old  folks,  lnok  upon 
those    events    as    bright 

cpotS  in  their  lives.     They 

have  been  very  enjoyable 
occasions,  as  we  fully  be- 
lieve the  coming  one  will 
be. 

Bishop  Edward  Hunter 
and  Brothers  Gec.God- 
dard,  C  1!.  Savage,  W. 
Eddington,  W.  Naylor, 
W.  Hindu-  and  •!.  Kirk- 
man  compose  the  com.- 
miitee  ul'  arrangements, 
and  this  fast  should  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  no  care 
will  lie  sparel  t ike  the  excursion  as  plea-ant  as  possible 

for  the    veteran-  who    may   take   part    in    it. 

Everything  that  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 

lives   of  the   old    people,    Smooth   their   pathway  and   enhance 

their  happiness  should  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community.  As  a  rule,  there  is  not,  in  our 
country,  sufficcnl  attention  paid  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
Bummit  and  are  descending,  with  tottering  footsteps,  the  hill 
of  life,  towards  the  grave.  In  China  those  who  are  advanced 
in  years  are  treated  with  tho  greatest  respect  and  deference. 
There,  increa  ing  a  ;c  brings  additional  homage.  Despised  as 
the  Chinese  are  bj  those  who  profess  to  be  more  enlightened, 
they  set  us  an  example  in  this  respect  which  we  might  profit- 
ablj  emulate, 

\ll  who  are  over  seventj   years  of  age,  whatever  may  be 

their  coloror  religious  belief,  are  invited  to  nvail  themselves  ol 

■M    free  excursion  on  the  cars  to  American  Fork,  where  they 

ill  enjoj  themselves  in  a  beautiful  grove  during  the  day,  and 

,t urn  in  t he  evening. 
We  hope  the  weather  maj    be  favorable  for  the  excumion, 

and   that    nothing  maj   occur  t<>  mar  tho  enjoyment  ol    the 

1  old  folk 


Ivhit  not  misery,  neither  deride  infirmity,  nor  ridicule 
,1,  formitj  the  firsl  is  inhuman,  the  second  shows  folly,  and  the 
third  pride.  Suoh  mi»fortunes  are  bard  enough  for  any  r5er- 
B0Q  to  bear  even  when  he  has  the  sympathy  of  Ins  fellows. 
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-A.     DIALOGUE, 
Between  a  Gentile  Gentleman  and  a  "Mormon"  Boy. 


Gkxtilk  Gktlemax-  "All!  my  boy,  how  arc  you  to-day?" 
"Mormox"  Boy.  —  "lam  well,  thank  you,  sir.    How  are  you, 

sir?" 
Gr.  G. — "Oh,  I  mil  not  quite  so  well  as  us nal.     I  have  a  slight 

cold." 

M.  13. — "I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  bet- 
tor." 

G.  G.— 'I  hope  so  too,  and  I  think  I  shall.  But  I  wanted  to 
have  a  little  more  talk  with  you,  if  you  arc  agreeable" 

M.  B.  —  "Oh,  ye-,  sir.     I  have  no  objections." 

G.  G. — "You  recollect  that  in  our  last  conversation  you  gave 
me  some  ■Mormon'  views  upon  tbo  character  of  many  of  the 
'Gentiles'  in  this  Territory." 

M.  B. —  "Yes,  sir,  I  did.  I  answered  a  number  of  questions  on 
that  subject. 

G.  G-.— "Well,  perhaps  now  you  will  answer  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  the  'Mormons,'  and  what  kind  of  people  they  are?" 

M.  B.— "Oh  yes,  sir.     I  will  do  that  if  you  wish." 

G.  G.— "Do  you  consider  all  'Mormons'  good  people?" 

M.  B.  — "Oh  no.  sir,  not  by  any  means:  that  is.  not  all  people 
who  are  called  'Mormon.-.'  All  of  them  ought  to  be  excellent 
people,  and  some  are  \  ery  good,  and  some  are  not  half  so  good  as 
they  should  be." 

G.  G. — "You  have  some  'black  sheep'  among  them,  then?" 

M.  B.— "Yes,  sir,  a  icw,  and  a  larger  number  of  doubtful  color. 
But  I  think  then- is  a  greater  proportion  of  good  people  among 
the  'Mormons'  than  among  any  other  people." 

G.  G.— "You  think  that,  do  you?" 

M.  B. — "I  do,  sir,  and  I  think  it  is  a  natural  conclusion  to  come 
t...'' 

G.  G.— "A  natural  conclusion!     How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

M.  B.  — "<  ih.  easily  enough.  I  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion." 

G.  G.  —  "You  cannot!     Why,  many  people  do." 

M.  B  —"That  may  be,  sir,  but  it  is  because  they  are  ignorant." 

G.  G.— "Ignorant!  Do  you  consider  yourself  wiser  than  they 
'c        Do  you  know  more  than  they  do?" 

M.  I?.— "They  may  be  wiser  in  some  things  than  I  am,  and 
may  know  more  about  some  things  than  I  do;  but  there  are  other 
things  that  I  know  more  about  than  do  the  people  you  speak  of. 
I  think  1  know  in. .re  about  the  'Mormons'  than  they  do." 

G.  G. — "Well,  perhaps  you  do.  But  you  say  you  consider  it  a 
natural  conclusion  t.>  come  to.  dust  enlighten  me  upon  that 
point,  it'  you  please.' 

M.  B.— "I  will  try.  sir.  Ymi  recollect  that  when  I  met  you 
before  I  told  you  that  most  of  the  Gentiles  that  came  here,  those 

who  .an f  tin  ir  own  accord,  did  -..  f..r  the  Lo  e  of  n y.  that 

is,  to  make  money  -  to  gel  rich    if  possible!" 

<;.  G— "Thai  i-  so." 

51.  B.— "And  that  tie-  pursuil  of  money  was  not  the  highesl 
pursu  i  in  the  world?" 

<;.  (; .— "Jusi  so." 

M    B  —"And  therefore,  that  tie   people  of  thai  class,  although 

they  might  i ess  some  g I  qualities,  could  hardly  be  of  the 

very  highesl  quality  of  people  " 

G.  G.-  'Yes." 

M.  B. — "Well,  the  'Mormons'  did  not  i  ome  here  for  any  such 
thing  as  making  money,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them.' ' 

G.  G.—  "What  did  they  come  here  for?" 

M.  B. — "Tin     i  i       hen  t..  sen  e  God." 

c;.  G.— "T  -.i  e  God!  Could  they  not  serve  Himii:  their  own 
.  • ;-  i  -  i  1 1 : 1 1  counl  ry?" 

M.  B.— "No,  sir;  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, which  i-  the  onlj  way  i pie  can  sen  •■  God,  to  their  own 

satisfaction  and  happiness." 

G.  G. — "Why  could  they  not  servi  God  in  that  way  without 
coming  here? 


M.  B.  —  "For  several  reasons.  One  was  because  the  people 
among  whom  many  of  the  'Mormons'  lived  before  they  came 
here,  would  not  let  them  serve  God  as  their  consciences  dictated.'' 

G.  G.  — "But  do  not  the  Constitution  and  laws  tolerate  all  kinds 
of  religion?" 

M.  B. — "All  kinds  but  'Mormonism,'  sir.  When  that  comes  in 
question,  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  laws,  and  the  legalities 
of  religious  liberty  itself  become  a  dead  letter  with  many  peo- 
ple." 

G.  G.  — "How  is  that?" 

M.  B.—  "I  hardly  know,  sir.  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  .lews  would  tolerate  any  religion  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ." 

G.  G. — "But  Americans  are  not  so  intolerant  as  the  Jews  of  two 
thousand  years  ago." 

M.  B. — "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  Americans  are,  when  it 
pleases  them  to  be  so." 

G.  G. — "But  this  is  a  land  of  freedom!" 

M.  B. — "Yes,  sir,  for  some  people  and  some  religions,  in  some 
places  and  at  some  times.  But  not  for  all  people  and  all  religions, 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  Frequently  not  for  the  'Mormons.'  " 

G.  G.— "Why?" 

M.  B  —"Because  the  people  will  not  have  it  so.  They  are  too 
wicked  in  their  hearts." 

G.  G. — "Do  3'ou  think  so?" 

M.  B. — "How  can  I  not  think  so,  when  I  consider  the  illiberal 
and  cruel  way  in  which  the  'Mormons'  have  been  treated  at 
times?" 

G.  G. — "Well,  perhaps  not.  People  may  easily  deceive  them- 
selves in  times  of  excitement  by  thinking  they  are  more  liberal 
than  they  really  are.  But  you  were  saying  the  'Mormons'  came 
here  to  serve  God." 

M.  B. — "Yes  sir,  and  that  is  a  far  higher  purpose  than  to  come 
here  to  make  money." 

G.  G. — "Certainly  it  is." 

M.  B  — "Then  it  must  follow,  as  sure  as  the  night  docs  the  day, 
that  people  who  come  here  for  such  a  high  and  hol3T  purpose  must 
be  of  a  higher  grade  of  character  than  those  who  come  here 
no-rely  to  make  money." 

G.  G.— "Well,  I  believe  that  must  be  so." 

M.  B  — "I  do  not  see  bow  you  can  get  out  of  acknowledging 
it.  sir." 

G.  G.— "Neither  do  I.  But  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  'Mormons'  in  that  light.  They  may  be  a  better  people,  after 
all,  than  I  have  been  thinking  they  were." 

M.  B. — "I  d)  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  anything 
but  a  better  people  than  those  people  who  act  on  less  worthy 
motives." 

G.  G. — "Neither  do  I,  looking  at  things  in  that  way.  But  1 
must  be  going  now.     So,  good  day." 

M.  B— "Good  da  v,  sir." 


S.  S.  REVIEW   AT   BOUNTIFUL 
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I  REVIEW  of  the  combined  Sunday  schools  of  East,  West 
ii  and  South  Bountiful  Wards  was  held  at  the  East  Bounti- 
ful Meeting  House  on  the  Sth  inst.  A  complete  account  of 
the  proceedings  has  been  furnished  us  by  Bro.  James  Weight, 
which  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  publishing  in  full. 

About  five  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  and  seventy-five  officers 
of  the  three  Sunday  schools  wore  present,  besides  many  of  the 
parents  and  others. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  singing,  reciting  the  Articles  of 
Faith,  and  answering  questions  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
gospel,  etc.,  by  the  children,  and  short  and  appropriate 
addresses  by  Brothers  Geo.  Goddard,  S.  L.  Evans,  Win.  Willes, 
N.  T.  Porter  and  J.  Kynaston. 

It  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair  throughout,  and  indicated  a 
goodly  degree  of  progress  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  an 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  parents. 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 


FOR  many  years  the  employment  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  has  been  the  aim  of  electro-mechanicians.  The 
enormous  attractive  force  of  electro-magnetism,  only  lim- 
ited apparently  by  the  size  of  the  magnets  and  power  of 
the  battery,  led  men  to  suppose  it  could  be  used  practically 
and  economically.  Electro-magnets  can  be  made  that  will  lift 
tons.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  producing  this  force 
and  making  it  available,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  some 
peculiarities  of  the  horse-shoe,  or  permanent  magnet  (see  last 
number,  page  1.31).  If  the  armature  (<•)  is  placed  against  the 
ends  of  the  magnet  (u  I)  it  will  require  some  force  to  pull  it 
•away.  From  this  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  force  is 
constant. 

A  Danish  professor,  named  Oersted,  first  noticed  that  a 
magnetized  needle  was  affected  by  the  proximity  of  an  electric 
current,  and  he  inferred  that  there  was  forac  analogy  existing 
between  electricity  and  magnctiMii.  Tbis  led  to  further  dis- 
coveries. 

By  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  coil  of  wire 
wound  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  it  was  found  that  it  became 
a  temporary  magnet.  This  was  a  grand  discovery  to  make, 
for.  the  instant  the  current  of  electricity  was  cut  off,  that  is, 
ceased  to  pass  through  the  wire,  the  power  of  the  magnet 
ceased. 

It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  permanent  magnet  may 
yet  be  made  useful  as  a 
motive  power.  If  any  one 
can  discover  the  method  of 
doing  this  effectually  it  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  humanity, 
as  the  earth  itself  is  a  great, 
magnet,  constantly  in  force 
giving  a  supply  much  cheap- 
er than  it  can  be  obtained  by 
existing  method?.  magnet  and  bell. 

Thecauseof  the  force  which  is  called  electricity  is  not  clearly 
known:  it  may  be  numbered  among  the  mysterious  natural 
forces  of  which  men  reason  by  (be  effects  they  produce.  Thus, 
lightning  i-  known  to  exist  by  Us  effects.  Nearly  allthose 
who  are  versed  in  physics  believe  thai  light  is  the  proxiu  ate 
cause  of  electricity,  lightning  and  similar  natural  forces.  We, 
as  Latter-day  Saints,  need  not  be  in  any  doubt  about  this 
matter.  The  Lord  hie  made  known  to  us  as  much  as  will 
probablj  take  a  long  lime  for  scientific  men  to  fully  compre- 
hend and  explain.  The  7th  section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
( !ovenanl    cxpr<  ssly 

"The  light  which  now  shineth,  which  giveth  you  light,  is 
through  him  who  enlighteneth  your  eyes,  which  i-  the  same 
light  that  quickeneth  your  understandings;  which  light  pro- 

c leth  forth  from  the  presence  of  God  to  Gil  the  immon 

of  space.  The  light  which  is  in  all  things;  which  givechlife 
to  all  thing  which  it  the  law  by  which  all  things  arc  governed: 
even  the  power  of  God  who  sitteth  upon  hi  throne,  who  i< 
in  tli"  bosom  of  eternity,  who  i-  m  the  midst  of  all 
thin" 

Anv  ordinary  mechanic  is  aware  that  when  n  n  otive  powor 
is  once  ol  tained  it  can  be  converted  to  any  we  required,  By 
means  of  electro-magnetism  it  is  seen  that  the  force  is 
manageable,  It  can  be  cm  off  and  turned  on  again  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  It  matters  not  in  what  direction  the 
temporary  magnet  may  I  e  placed,  or  the  an  ature  t  ither. 


In  the  diagram  here  shown  the  magnet  is  seen  without  a 
coil  around  it,  to  illustrate  the  method  of  movement  produced 
by  a  current  of  electricity.  A  bell  is  placed  just  above  the 
magnet.  We  will  suppose  that  an  armature  is  placed  opposite 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  has  two  spiral  springs  at  the 
back  of  it  to  hold  it  away  from  the  magnet.  From  the  top 
of  the  armature  a  rod  of  iron  projects,  with  a  small  hau  tner 
on  the  end  of  it,  just  opposite  the  bell.  In  this  experiment 
the  magnet  (u)  is  not  a  permanent  one,  and,  therefore,  does 
not  attract  the  armature.  But  by  means  of  a  wire  (h)  it  is 
connected  with  a  galvanic  battery,  by  which  a  current  of 
electricity  can  ha  turned  on  and  make  it  a  temporary  magnet. 
As  soon  as  the  electricity  is  turned  on,  the  armature  is 
attracted,  the  spiral  spring  yields  and  it  is  drawn  to  the 
magnet.  At  the  same  instant  the  hammer  strikes  the  bell  (e). 
The  moment  the  current  of  eler  rii-ity  is  cut  off,  the  magnet 
loses  its  attractive  power,  and  the  armature  is  drawn  back  by 
the  springs.  This  action  may  be  kept  up  as  often  as  the 
magnet  is  recharged  with  electricity,  and  thus  a  succession  of 
blows  may  be  kept  up  on  the  call  bell.  The  sound  of  the 
telegraph  bell  at  railway  stations  may  lave  been  heard  by  the 
reader.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  means  used  should 
be  remembered,  as  it  will  enable  other  operations  to  be  uder- 
stood  in  further  considering  the  virious  applications  of  electro- 
magnetism. 


ADDRESS. 


TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  01'  S  VBB  \TH  SCHOOLS. 

Brethrkx: 

I  have,  in  connection  with  1113'  •  s.iuants.  Brothers  Win. 
Willes  and  Samuel  L.  Evans,  devotee'  much  time  during  the 
past  three  3'ears  to  visiting  many  of  the  Sabbath  schools  in  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  Juab,  Davis,  Weber,  Tooele  and  Box  Elder  Stakes. 
We  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  singing  exorcises 
of  many  schools,  especially  whore  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Music  Books  have  been  introduced  for  general  110,  and 
where  all  the  children  sing  in  concert,  instead  of  that  exercise 
heing  confined  to  a  select  choir. 

These  books  are  published  by  the  Union  for  the  express  urn 
and  benefit  of  all  the  Sabbath  schools  tin  m  ;houl  the  Stakes  of 
/.ion,  and  the  Presidents  of  Stakes  Bishops  and  Stake  Superin- 
tend! ni-  are  respectfully  im  ited  l"  0  their  influence  in  having 
every  school  in  their  various  distr  s  well  supplied  with  thorn. 
They  an-  §25.00  per  hundred  or  25  cent-  each. 

We  have  two  hundred  and  seventy  Sabbath  schools  included 
:-  >i"   Desere   Su    Inj  Scbo  il  1  Inion   ■■    i  igc  of  twenty- 

five  books  to  each  would  rcquiro  6,750  in  the  aggregate  to  supply 

them.     We  have  a  g 1  supply  on  Land,  and  fir  the  Bake  ot 

your  children'    benefit    let   means  be  raised  in  everj     el I.nnd 

forwarded  to  George  < '  Lambert,  Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 
or  J  oh  11  ( '  ( 'ni  it.  Con  titution  Build  ng,  whore  a  lull  supply  of 
the  publications  of  the  Union  arc  kep   for  Fole. 

"Where  there's  a     ill  there's  a   way;     «■  hove  found  itsoin 

every  school  W6  ha'  e  \  isitod 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  aj  that  no  officer  of 
tho  Sunday  School  Union  rcceivt  paj  or  remuneration  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  preparing,  arranging  01  Killing  either  books  or 
card  1  t'ni  are  published  by  the  I  Inion. 

A  few  word-  on  another  subject  in  which  all  superintendents 
are  deedlj  interested;  1 

Mow    m    1  Ml- 1    ,\    M    RE    LIVELY    FBELINO.     kND  SECURE 
MOKK  Km  i,i|  i:\  1    \  ■  —  1  1  -—  1  ROM  THE  PARI  vis. 

Some  lia\  .•  adopted  quarterly  rn\  lows,  whi<  h  have  been  highly 

■  ni  in  this  respect.    They  are  held  aim f  the  regular 

l>\  ai  tings,  which  all  the  parent*  are  particularly  invited  to 

attend,  and  learn  lor  I  loon -eh  c-  wlial   i ■        thoir  children  arc 
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making  in  singing,  also  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures 
and  plan  of  salvation. 

'We  have  attended  quite  a  number  of  these,  and  have  been 
delighted  at  tbe  wise  and  judicious  selections  that  have  been 
made  in  some  schools  from  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  Jaques'  Catechism,  Eliza  R.  Snow's  and 
John  Lyon's  Poems,  etc.,  for  individual  recitations  and  concert 
exercises.  These  exercises  are  engaged  in  by  children  of  all  ages. 
The  singing  is  mostly  confined  to  the  best  pieces  in  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Music  Book,  because  they  contain  senti- 
ments in  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  our  faith. 

From  the  sources  here  mentioned,  enough  variety  can  be  intro- 
duced to  interest,  please  and  instruct  those  who  listen,  and  also 
impress  the  memory  of  th>'  children  and  enrich  their  minds  with 
the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel.  An  occasional  song  (solo),  with 
or  without  chorus,  duet  or  quartette,  containing  good  senti- 
ments, and  so  rendered  that  every  word  can  be  distinctly  heard, 
also  choice  select  reading  (not  very  lengthy),  may  be  added  to 
increase  the  variety. 

Such  periodical  exercises  of  a  public  character  are  eminently 
adapted  to  arouse  a  more  general  interest  towards  an  institution 
that  is  second  to  none  in  importance,  and  which  richly  deserves 
more  generous  aid  from  those  whose  off.  pring  are  being  educated  by 
its  teachers  in  every  moral  and  religious  truth  connected  with 
the  gospel  "f  Jesus  Christ  than  it  generally  receives. 

These  few  suggestions  are  also  intended  to  create  a  spirit  of 
honorable  emulation.  I  shall,  therefore,  await  with  pleasure  to 
learn  from  any  Stake  superintendent  who' can  first  testily  that 
every  school  over  which  he  presides  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
all  requisite  books,  cards,  etc.,  by  the  generosity  of  the  parents, 
who,  while  they  are  blessing  their  children,  are  also  blessing 
themselves  And  that  God  our  Hravenly  Father  may  abun- 
dantly bless  the  labors  of  every  superintendent  and  teacher,  and 
all  others  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  "Utah's  best 
crop,"  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  fellow-laborer  in  the  same  great  cause, 
GEORGE  GoDDARD, 

A^st.  Genl.  Supt-  Deseret  S.  S.  Union. 


«^*---<^> — **s— 
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jossiph:    smith 

PROPHET 


TIKIS 
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Y<  >l'  would  naturally  think  that  when  people  receive  a  testi- 
mony from  the  Lord  that  Bis  Church  is  established  upen 
the  earth,  and  that  He  has  placed  a  prophet  to  lead  and  guide 
it.  they  would  listen  to  his  teachings  and  obey  his  counsels. 
But  experience  has  taught  differently.  Mankind  are  slow  to 
learn,  and  they  cling  to  their  old  ideas  and  notions  with  great 
tenacity.  The  people  are  backward  enough  now  in  obeying 
counsel,  but  they  were  far  more  so  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  for 
they  had  not  had  the  experience  and  training  then  which  they 
now  have.  The  labor  of  Joseph  in  this  direction  was  a  very 
arduous  one.  and  he  had  many  obstacles  to  contend  with. 

In  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  on  Januarj  20th,  1844,  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  theTemple,  in  Nauvoo,  speaking  upon 
this  subject,  he  said: 

"I  have  tried  for  a  number  of  years  to  gel  the  minds  of  the 
Saints  prepared  to  receive  the  things  of  God;  but  we  frequently 
see  some  ofthem,  after  suffering  all  they  have  for  the  work  of  God, 
will  fly  to  pieces  like  glass  a n  as  anything  come-  that  is  con- 
trary to  their  traditions:  they  cannot  stand  the  tire  at  all.  How 
many  will  he  able  to  abide  a  celestial  law,   and  go  through   and 
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receive  their  exaltation,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  many  are  called, 
but  few  are  chosen." 

He  was  taught  of  the  Lord  many  principles  which  the  world 
did  not  understand,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  teach  them  to  the 
people.  But  in  doing  this  he  had  to  contend  with  constant  op- 
position, not  only  from  enemies  outside  of  the  Church,  but 
from  many  who  were  its  members  and  professed  to  be  his 
friends.  Such  persons  lacked  faith,  and  were  afraid  to  trust 
Joseph,  though  they  professed  to  know  that  he  was  a  prophet 
of  God.  Their  traditions  had  more  weight  with  them  than 
his  counsels  and  instructions.  In  reading  his  biography,'  you 
will  notice  that  the  principal  opposition  he  had  to  meet  was 
from  those  who  were  members  of  the  Church.  They  would 
rise  against  him,  join  his  enemies  who  were  not  members  of, 
the  Church,  and  soon  a  mob  would  be  raised,  or  a  vexatious  law- 
suit be  commenced,  and  he  be  involved  in  trouble.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write  this  was  the  ease  with  William  and 
Wilson  Law,  Dr.  Foster,  Francis  31.  and  Chauncy  Higboe  and 
many  other  men.  They  uv.e  nominal  members  of  the  Church; 
but  they  wove  apostates  at  heart,  were  connected  with  mobo- 
crats  and  were  giving  them  aid  and  encouragement  in  their 
attempts  to  destroy  Joseph.  It  may  surprise  you  that  they  to 
whom  the  Lord  had  revealed  that  Joseph  was  His  servant  and 
a  prophet  could  ever  be  so  wicked  as  to  do  these  things.  But 
you  should  understand  that  when  men  obtain  knowledge  from 
God,  and  they  afterwards  turn  to  sin,  they  become  more  wicked 
than  if  thev  had  never  known  the  truth.  Jesus  said,  when  He- 
was  on  the  earth,  ''If  the  light  that  is  in  you  become  darkness, 
how  great  is  thai  darkness?"  This  is  the  case  with  apostates: 
the  light  that  was  in  them  has  fled,  and  darkness  has  taken 
the  place  thereof,  and  they  become  wicked  and  devilish,  and 
in  many  instances  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  the  work 
of  God  and  to  kill  His  servants.  Such  men  are  always  the 
most  bitter  enemies  the  Saints  have  to  meet. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1M44,  a  meeting  was  held  to  take 
into  consideration  the  proper  course  for  the  Latter-day  Saints 
to  pursue  at  the  ensuing  election  for  President  of  the  United 
States  There  were  two  candidates  for  the  office  before  the 
people  at  the  time — Martin  Van  Buren  and  Henry  Clay  — 
neither  of  whom  had  shown  himself  worthy  of  their  vote.  To 
use  Joseph's  own  language: 

'It  is  morally  impossible  for  this  people,  in  justice  to  them- 
selves, to  vote  forthe  re-election  of  President  Van  Buren — a  man 
who  criminally  neglected  his  duties  as  chief  magistrate  in'the cold 
and  uii-blushing  manner  which  he  did,  when  appealed  to  for  aid 
in  the  Missouri  difficulties.  His  heartless  reply  burns  like  a  fire- 
brand in  the  breast  of  every  true  friend  of  liberty — 'Four  cause 
is  just,  Imt  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.' 

"As  to  Mr.  Clay,  his  sentiments  and  cool  contempt  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights  are  manifested  in  his  reply — 'l'mi  had  hitter  go  to 
1 1, -rii.,11  for  redress,'  which  would  prohibit  any  true  lover  of  our 
constitutional  privileges  from  supporting  him  at  the  ballot-box." 

It  was.  therefore,  moved  by  Willard  Richards, 
"That  we  will  have  an   independent  electoral  ticket,  and  that 
Joseph  Smith  be  a  candidate  for  the  next  Presidency;  and  Unit  we 
use  all  honorable  means  in  our  power  to  secure  his  election." 

Immediately  after  the  nomination,  Joseph  proceeded  to  get 
out  a  pamphlet,  entiiled.  "Views  on  the  Powers  and  Policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States."  In  the  first  four  par- 
agraphs he  showed  plainly  where  he  stood  on  the slavery'ques- 
tion,     They  read  as  follows: 

"Born  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  breathing  an  air  uncorrupted 
with  the  sirocco  of  barbarous  climes,  I  ever  feel  a  double  anxiety 
for  the  happiness  of  all  men,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

"My  cogitations,  like  Daniel's,  have  for  a  long  time  troubled 
me   when  I  viewed  the  condition   of  men  throughout  the   world 
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and  more  especially  in  this  boasted  realm,  where  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  'holds  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;'  but  at  the  same  time  some  two  or 
three  millions  of  people  are  held  as  slaves  for  life,  because  the 
spirit  of  them  is  covered  with  a  darker  skin  than  ours;  and  hun- 
dreds of  our  own  kindred,  for  an  infraction,  or  supposed  infraction, 
of  some  over-wise  statute,  have  to  be  incarcerated  in  dungeon 
glooms,  orsuft'er  the  more  moral  penitentiary  gravitation  of  mercy 
in  a  nut-shell,  while  the  duelist,  the  debauchee  and  the  defaulter 
for  millions,  and  other  criminals,  take  the  uppermost  rooms  at 
feasts,  or,  like  the  bird  of  passage,  find  a  more  congenial  clime 
by  flight. 

"The  wisdom  which  ought  to  characterize  the  freest,  wisest  and 
most  noble  nation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should,  like  the  sun 
in  his  meridian  splendor,  warm  every  object  beneath  its  rays;  and 
the  main  efforts  of  her  officers,  who  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  servants  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  directed  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  all,  black  or  white,  bond  or  free;  for  the  best  of  books 
says,  'God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

"Our  common  country  presents  to  all  men  the  same  advantages, 
the  same  facilities,  the  same  prospects,  the  same  honors  and  the 
same  reward;  and  without  hypocrisy,  the  Constitution,  when  it 
says,  'We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of- 
America,'  meant  just  what  it  said,  without  reference  to  color  or 
condition,  mj  infinitum." 

But  though  lie  was;  nut  in  favor  of  slavery,  he  did  not  want 
the  owners  of  slaves  to  be  plundered  or  oppressed.  His  plan 
was  one.  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  out,  would  have  saved 
an  immense  amount  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  preserved  the 
Union  in  peace.      ( >n  this  subject  he  said: 

"Petition,  als",  ye  goodly  inhabitants  of  the  slave  Stale?,  your 
legislators  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  year  1850,  or  now,  and  save 
the  abolitionist  from  reproach  and  ruin,  infamy  and  shame. 

"Pray  Congress  to  pay  every  man  a  reasonable  price  for  his  slaves, 
out  of  the  surplus  revenues  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  land-. 
and  from  the  deduction  of  pay  from  the  members  of  Congress. 

"Break  off  the  shackles  from  the  poor  black  man.  and  hire  him 
to  labor  like  other  human  beings:  for  'an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
mii  earth  is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage.'  " 

«  »  »  a 

"The  Southern  people  are  hospitable  and  noble.  They  will  help 
io  rid  -•  i  ■■'■  b  country  of  every  vestige  of  slavery,  whenever  they 
lire  assured  of  an  equivalent  for  their  property." 


S.\I>      [NCIDENT     IX     Tin:     TI!  AY 
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n.\  VI  N1 !  been  a  paw  hl.o'1  i  u  ihe  ill-fat  <  J  -learner,  Su/n  la, 
.  which,  while  conveying   a  company  of  the  Saints  up  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  blown  to  pieces  through  the  explosion 

of  the  boilers,  1  have  thought  that  an  account  of  the   circum- 
stance might  interest  the  readers  of  the  I.NsTlttiToit. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  April  1st,  1852,  that  our  nmall 
company  of  Saint-,  numbering  about  eighty  or  one  hundred, 
under  the  presidency  of  I'avid.l.  Ross,  lefl  St.  Louis  on  the 
steamer  Saluda.  We  reached  Lexington,  Mo  ,  on  the  III), 
1,i,i  |||,  -teatner  could  not  stem  tin'  strung  current  at  a  point 
of  the  river  near  there.  Alter  some  time  hying,  the  captain 
took   the  boat  over  to  the  north  hank  of  the  river  and  tied  up 


for  the  night.  Next  morning  the  river  was  filled  with  floating 
ice:  so  we  remained  till  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  8th,  when 
we  re-crossed  to  Lexington. 

In  the  evening  a  pasenger  on  board  asked  the  captain  if  he 
thought  he  could  make  the  point.    He  answered  he  would  do  it 

or  blow  her  toh .    The  passenger  left  the  boat.     On  Friday. 

the  Oth,  they  fired  up  early.  The  captain  told  the  engineer 
to  put  on  more  steam.  The  latter  replied  that  there  was 
enough  on;  but  the  captain,  being  void  of  human  feeling, 
swore  at  him,  and  commanded  him  to  steam  up.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  boilers  burst  before  the  steamer  left  the  landing. 

This  happened  about  S  o'clock,  a.  m.  All  the  fore  part  of 
the  boat  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water  was  blown  away,  when 
that  part  sank  as  low  as  it  could,  leaving  the  part  next  the  landirg 
above  water.  It  cut  the  cook  house  in  two,  leaving  the  after 
part  uninjured,  with  the  cook  and  stove  in  it.  It  was  supposed, 
from  the  best  report  that  could  be  obtained,  that  about  fifty  of 
the  Saints  were  killed,  or  died  soon  after,  by  being  scalded  or 
otherwise  hurt;  and  many  more  received  injuries  more  or  less 
serious,  but  afterwards  recovered.  In  addition  to  these,  some 
twenty-five  other  passengers,  firemen,  etc..  were  killed,  including 
the  captain  and  engineer.  The  former  was  blown  over  some  log 
1.  uildings  up  on  the  side  of  the  bluff.  Some  of  the  people 
were  blown  into  the  river  and  drowned. 

One  man  on  the  boat  was  talking  to  another  on  the  land; 
the  latter  was  killed  and  the  former  not  hurt. 

The  people  of  Lexington  were  very  kind  in  caring  for  the 
poor  sufferers,  and  also  in  burying  the  dead.  The  steamer 
Tsahd  was  lying  by  at  the  time,  near  there,  and  the  captain 
gave  free  passage  to  Council  Bluffs  to  all  that  were  able  to 
proceed  on  their  journey. 

At  the  time  of  the  terrible  accident,  I  was  sitting  on  some 
boxes  piled  up  on  the  after  hatchway,  eating  my  breakfast. 
I  was  blown  under  a  berth  next  the  landing,  and  thought  1 
was  going  down  the  river  on  some  broken  peices  of  the  boat. 
When  I  regained  my  consciousness,  I  found  a  dead  man  lying 
by  my  side.  I  then  felt  thankful  that  my  life  was  spared, 
although  I  was  somewhat  hurt. 

It  was  a  time  long  to  be  remembered.  Parents  were  bereft 
of  their  children  and  children  of  their  parents,  husbands  of 
their  wive-  and  wives  of  their  husbands;  and  in  some  instances 
whole  families  were  swept  nut  of  existence. 

Hut.  thanks  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  the  only  sad 
accident  of  this  nature  that  has  happened  to  the  Saints  gather- 
ing home  to  these  beautiful  valleys  of  Fphraim,  whither  so 
many  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  immunity  from  accidents  on  land  and  water,  which  the 
companies  of  Saints  have  almost  invariably  enjoyed,  has  fre- 
quently been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  persons  not  connected 
with  our  Church.     Indeed,  it  is  even  said  that  ship  owners 

have  noted  it  as  a  significant  fact,  anil  some  of  them  arc  SO 
confident  in  the  belief  that  Providence,  or  luck,  as  they  prob- 
ably prefer  to  call  it,  will  favor  the  Saints  on  a  voyage,  that 
they  consider  taking  a  cargo  of  "Mormons"  an  excellent 
insurance  policy  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  carrying  them. 
To  the  faithful  Saints  the  merciful  power  of  the  Almighty 
1  ;h  ever  been  specially  manifest  in  preserving  their  lives.      In 

the  in.-t  ,i which  has  been  cited,  which  is  the  one  solitary 

case  of  serious  disaster  to  B  company  of  the  Saints,  the 
Lord  may  have  suffered  it  lor  some  wise  purpose,  which  is  not 
apparent  to  man.  The  lemembnince  of  this,  one  of  the  saddest 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  should  at  least  cause  US 
to  better  appreciate  the  immunity  from  such  occurrences  which 

wc  have  otherwise  enjoyed. 
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CHILDREN'S    SONO. 


Words  by  Wm.  Willes. 


Music  by  Thos.  McIntyre 
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Blest  are  the  children  who  obey 

God's  pure  and  holy  laws; 
"Who  pray  to  Him  hy  night  and  day, 
And  never  any  bad  words  say, 

But  love  His  sacred  cause. 

Blest  are  the  children  who  obey 
Their  parents'  every  word; 

Wh 'er  in  evil  habits  .-tray, 

To  counsel  strict  attention  pay — 
Love  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 


Blest  are  the  children  who  are  found 

Attending  Sunday  schools — 
Who  never  miss  the  whole  year  round, 
Who  love  the  gospel's  glorious  sound, 
And  follow  all  its  rules. 

Blest  are  the  children  who  are  wise, 

And  ne'er  impatience  show; 
Who  rudeness,  meanness  do  despise, 
Who  hate  deceit  and  frown  on  lies, 
To  anger  ever  slow. 


S  O  M  E  B  O  D  Y  '  S     DARLING. 


BY    MARY   J.    TA.NMT.. 


All  tattered  and  weary,  he  stood  at  the  door, 
With  eyes  weak  and  bleary,  and  face  spattered  o'er 
With  dirt  from  the  street;  and  I  heard  someone  say, 
"There's  somebody's  darling,  just  coming  this  way." 

The  words. -eat  a  thrill  of  response  to  my  breast. 
And  gave  a  strange  chill,  though  but  spoken  in, jest; 
For  the  poor  wretehed  form,  in  its  tatttrs  arrayed, 
In  a  fond  mother's  arms— on  her  bosom  has  laid. 

And  somebody's  darling  he  surely  has  been, 
Though  cradled  in  poverty,  nurtured  in  sin. 
The  soul  from  its  Maker  comes  gentle  and  pure. 
And  crime  often  follows  the  wrongs  we  endure. 

Tien  speak  not  unkindly  of  those  that  may  fall, 
Misfortunes  come  Mindly,  and  sorrow  to  all; 
The  ehild  that  to-day  meets  with  tenderest  care 
May  soon  have  it-  griefs  and  its  burdens  to  bear. 

But  let  us  remember,  when  summer  is  past 
The  snows  of  December  come  chill  on  the  blast; 
The  heart-  that  are  cheery  and  happy  to-day 
To-morrow  may  weary  in  life's  toiling  way. 


Oh!  ye  that  are  cradled  in  comfort  and  pride, 
Forget  not  the  waifs  on  humanity's  tide; 
There's  many  a  wreck  on  the  ocean  of  time, 
Wash'd  by  poverty's  waves  on  the  breakers  of  crime. 

Any  Sunday  school  Superintendent  or  Choir  Leader  wishing 
to  procure  copies  of  the  "Children's  Song,"  set  to  music,  can 
do  so,  at  $1,50  per  hundred,  by  making  application  to  this 
Office  immediately,  while  we  have  the  type'standing. 
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